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NEW SERIES. 


ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 


By Jacop Fake. 


But possibly Rafael himself may have felt something | 


of this kind; he may have suspected that he had given too 
free a rein to his fancy, or at least that he might have 


duce this impression. They were not indeed executed 


until after Rafael’s death, but it is universally acknowledged | 


that Giulio Romano only carried out Rafael’s ideas and 
designs. This villa, originally built for Pope Clement VII. 
and afterwards the residence of Margaret, daughter of 
Charles V., and widow of Alexander de Medicis,. from 
whom it has taken its name, is now the possession 
of the Neapolitan royal family, but is falling into ruins. 


Still however, its rich and harmonious decorations, which | 


differ from the arabesques of the loggie in that they 
are on a colored ground instead of a white one, are in 
* our estimation the most beautiful and most perfect that 
have been produced in the whole realm of decorative art. 

Giulio Romano himself, who executed them, was not 
able to keep himself up to their high standard. In 
proportion as he removed further from Rome, he departed 
also more widely from the models of the antique and 
the style of his great master. His celebrated decorations 
at Mantua are on the one hand too close copies of na- 


ture, and on the other are disfigured by the insertion | 


of caricatures and ridiculous figures. They are marked 
indeed by boldness and originality, but they are destitute 
of any gracefulness of design;-whiNe the coloring is partly 
too heavy and dull. (Fig 8, a, b ‘wad Fig. 9, a, b.) 
Nor could Rafael’s other numerous followers and 
pupils preserve the same high standard, particularly 


* See page 545 ante. 
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‘would come into general use. 
first appeared only as a minor auxiliary in the art of 
| decoration, a struggle for mastery arose between it and 


when change of taste supervened. They were inferior 
not only in invention and facility of composition but in 


| the more difficult art of imitative painting; the pic- 
attained purer and more legitimate effects by curbing | 
its freedom. The arabesques of the Villa Madama pro- | 


turesque and the figurative overpowered in their works 
the purely decorative, and so the character and charm 
of them were lost together. However the art did not 
entirely die out, but offshoots from it lingered still in 
several branches of ornamental art. 

It is probable that what contributed to its rapid * 
decline was the introduction of stucco in the midst of 
painted decorations, the genuine plastic thus coming to 
the assistance of the apparent reliefs imitated by color, 
light and shade. Rafael had himself adopted this, and 
made some use of it in the Villa Madama. The use 
which was still made of it im the loggie showed that 
it was treated rather as an accessory than as a method 
of decoration of any real account in painting. More 
magnificent, but at the same time purer and in better 
taste was its application on the Villa Madama, where 
the stucco ornaments, separated from the painted ones, 
white on blue ground, kept their proper place. As soon 
however as the manner in which the antique stucco was 
handled became no longer a secret but easy of imitation, 
it naturally followed that a material, which so much 
more easily produced the same effect as marble sculpture, 
Thus, though stucco at 


painting from which the former came out conqueror, 
finally subjecting color to itself, and using it in turn 


' as an auxiliary. During this development, stucco may 


have contributed to the gradual degeneracy of the deco- 


| rative art, but on the other hand it was ennobled and 
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supported by the change of taste and the transition to 
the rococo, which demanded bolder and more extravagant | 


forms than were admissable in marble. 

For in the mean while, plastic ornamentation, as I 
have before described 
century, had undergone a great change. 
tors among the sculptors, as the younger Sansovini at 


Venice, still adhered to the style of decoration of the | 
_ this had led to a particular ornamentation quite peculiar 


early Renaissance, though for the most part they are 
locally isolated. 


it to the end of the fifteenth | 
Some decora- | 


The general tendency was to break | 








away from the old manner from the beginning of the 
new century, when the Renaissance was at its most 
flourishing period, 

The characteristic of the new style was a closer 
and more exact reproduction of antique models. I have 
already said that the artists of the fifteenth century 
made a very free use of the relics of ancient art which 
happened to be found in so great numbers, and that 


to the early Renaissance. One might indeed have ex- 
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Fig. 8, a, b and lig. 9, a, b. Grotesque 


pected a servile imitation of antique art, at the beginning 
of the development, and then by a gradual extrication 
from it a new and independent style. But the very re- 
verse proved to be the case. Their slight acquaintance 
with antiquity, and at the same time the great simplicity 
of their artistic productions were the causes of originality 
at the commencement. Then followed a growing interest 
in the productions of antiquity, and with the extension 
of printing, the diffusion of the writings of the ancients, 
especially of Vitruvius as interesting to us, and with 


this an increase of archeological knowledge and a scien- | 


tific study of art. 
were hunted out with zeal, dug out of the earth, and 
exact measurements and designs of them were taken, 


Then the productions of ancient art | 















Ornament by Giulio Romano frum Mantua, 


such as tombstones, altars and the like. For example, 
the difference between the former period and that we 
are now speaking of, is seen in the treatment of the 
acanthus, which began to be more frequently employed in 
all branches of ornamental art, and assumed the type 
of the Roman .imperial epoch, so vigorous and rich in 
foliage, and so bold in its grand delineaments. 

But the study of Roman architecture brought with 
it another result in regard to plastic ornamentation. 
The question was how to apply the different orders of 
antiquity in the architecture of the Renaissance, which, 
as I have indicated in my introduction, was not to be 


| achieved by adapting modern views to the ancient, but 


With this increase of knowledge the genuine and free | 
| decorative treatment could not but undergo a change. 
| The architect, looking upon the columns and all that 


reproductions naturally disappeared and were replaced 
by exact imitations resting on scientific principles. 

Nor was this the case only in ornamentation, it 
was still more so in architecture, The magnificent ruins 
of ancient buildings were more especially submitted to 
such study with a view to their restoration. In pursuing 
it there necessarily followed the revival of all those 
plastic ornaments which occur in ancient and especially 
in Roman architecture, a revival marked by analegy of 
treatment, in contrast to the ornaments which, on a 
smaller scale, had served as decorations on flat surfaces, 


vice versa. Their application therefore was essentially 
decorative, and hence the whole architectural taste and 


was connected with them as ornaments, thought only of 
large proportions of parts strongly projecting, of clear 
lights and shades, and thus the light and elegant or- 
naments of the early Renaissance would appear but as 
mesquin impediments to a grand architectural style. He 
would prefer to abandon them altogether, or to concen- 
trate them into single points in stronger and_ bolder 
design. Thus despised and neglected, the ornamen- 
tation passed from the hands of first rate artists who 
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had raised it in the fifteenth century to such a high 
degree of perfection, to those of mere mechanics, since 
gracefulness in design and elegance in plastic treatment 
were no longer needed. The architect and sculptor, 
whose art was almost always united in one person, 
especially in the case of the greatest artists, were now 
separated, as were also the painter and decorator, and 
the sculptor applied his own peculiar art to the creatior 
of figures, which the architect preferred to his own or- 
naments, as more effective and appropriate features bet- 
ween projecting columns and deep niches. 

Thus ornamentation hastened with rapid strides to- 
wards the late Renaissance and Rococo style. The ar- 
tistic movement of the sixteenth century was too power- 
ful to remain contented for any length of time with 
mere imitation. The desire of novelty combined with 
the felt necessity of a vigorous expression of form, soon 
gave rise to the introduction of the Rococo. Michael 


Angelo, who in his plastic figures had made the nearest 
approach to the antique, and at the same time stood at 
the entrance of the path through which sculpture wan- 
dered in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, led 
also the way to the rococo style of architectonic orna- 
mentation. 

But while plastic ornament was on the whole de- 
generating, as had already been the case with regard 
to decorative painting, a rich and luxuriant ornamen- 
tal life, which was by no means deficient in a variety 
of new elements, was still flourishing in the different 
branches of minor arts. The more elegant ornamentation, 
expelled from high art, found a refuge in the former, 
and assumed particular and often peculiar forms, cor- 
responding to the material and technic, the description 
of which is however beyond the scope of the present 
article. 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 
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No. 1. 


Romanesque Capital from the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. 
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Acroterial Termination of Fountain at Moscow, executed in Burnt Clay by Mr. March, Charlottenburg, 


No. 2. 
from the design of Mr. A. Jungermann, Berlin. 
No. 3. Venetian; XV century. Vestment Pattern worked in Purple Velvet on Gold Ground. 
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No. 5. German. 1662. Font of Heiligengeist Church, Dinkelsbuehl, from the design of Mr. C. Th. Pohlig. 
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No. 6. 





German Renaissance. 


Cabinet from the Collection of M. Pickert, 


"Ns full size. 








Nuremberg, from the design of Prof. Ortwein. 
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No. 11. Wardrobe with Glass designed in the Style Louis XIII by M. Gaida, Paris. 
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. 12. Design for Painted Ceiling in the Villa Close, Carlsruhe, by Mr. Jos. Durm, Archt., executed in oil colors 
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Nos. 13 and 14. | Ht 
Yomi) . 


No. 15. ; 
Nos. 13 and 14. Design of Hunting Knife by Mr. A. Seder, Contance. 
No. 15. Wrought Iron Railing from the New Wiirtemberg Railway Carriages by Prof. R. Reinhardt, Stuttgart. 
Details Nos. 6 and 7 of Supplement. 




















Nos, 16—85, Initials for execution in Porcelain, Iron, Stucco, Woodcarving, Seals etc., designed by Mr. J. Schnorr, Stuttgart. 
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No. 36. Pyx designed in XIII century style by M. A. Reynier, Paris. 
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Nr. 37. Design of Gas Corona by Mr. E Jacobsthal. Archt , Berlin. 
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Nos. 38—40. Modern Paris Jewellery. 





VARIOUS. 


Decorative Painting on Tin. 

Tinfoil is spread out upon a smooth surface, such as glass, 
the latter having been first moistened to aid the laying out of the 
foil and to maintain it in its position. The painting is then exe- 
cuted upon it in oil. This painting on tin, when dried and var- 
nished, can be rolled up like ordinary paper hangings, from which 
it essentially differs in possessing all the variety of tones and co- 
loring that oil paintings admit of. The tin groundwork consti- 
tutes a waterproof protection, and, on account of its great flexi- 
bility, will follow the various mouldings and contours of the object 
to be ornamented. To the latter should be applied a hydrofuge 
mixture, when it will be ready for the decorator. This method can 
replace ordinary gilding, as the gold can be applied in the work- 
shop and the gilt tin fixed afterwards. The advantage of gilt tin 
over gilding on other metals is that it is inimical to oxidation; 
whereas it is known that gilding upon other metals, and notably 


upon zinc, deteriorates rapidly. M. C. Daniel. _ 
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Sand Paper. 


The American Builder gives the following method of making 
sand paper of superior quality, at almost a nominal cost. The 
device for making sand paper is simple, and at hand to any one 
who has occasion to use the paper. A quantity of ordinary window 
glass is taken, that having a green color is said to be best, 
and pounded fine, after which it is poured through one or more 





sieves of different degrees of fineness to secure the glass for coarse 


| or fine paper. Then any tough paper is covered evenly with glue, 


having about one third. more water than is generally employed for 
wood work. The glass is sifted upon the paper, allowed a day or 
two in which to become fixed in the glue, when the refuse glass 
is shaken off, and the paper is fit for use. This sand paper costs 
little, and is better than that ordinarily bought, in which sand is 
frequently mingled with the glass. 


Cement for Fixing Glass Letters. 


A thick solution of marine glue in wood naphtha will answer 
perfectly if color is no object. But the glass must be chemically . 
clean, and this is not always so easy. The least trace of soap or 
grease will spoil adhesion of any cement. Try soda or ammonia, 
followed by whiting and water, clean cloths, and plenty of rubbing, 
and let the cement dry on the letters till the surface just begins 


RS be “tacky” before yon apply them. 
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we Products of the Osage Orange. 


The wood of the hedge plant known as the osage orange 
(maclura aurantica), if boiled in water, yields a handsome yellow 
extract which is used in Texas as a dye. From it, a large per 
centage of tannin is also obtained. The seeds of the fruit also 
yield a valuable oil, abundant, bland, and limpid, resembling olive 
oil, and burning with a steady flame in ordinary lard oil lamp. 
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